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Much has been said in recent years about the water- 
fowl depredation problem; yet one has the feeling that there has been 
a reluctance to admit the real significance of the “Ee in which the 
situation is developing. As the continental waterfowl population grows 
in size, so does the volume of complaints from agricultural interests; 
and the outcry becomes constantly more organized and more insistent. 

It is past the time when we should shake off the blinkers and face 
squarely up to the situation. It is high time for us to take stock 

and ask ourselves “Are ducks and agriculture compatible on the Canadian 
prairies?* 

Crop damage by waterfowl in the three Prairie Provinces 
of Canada has occurred to some extent ever since the region was first 
opened to agriculture. It has, however, worsened since 1900 with the 
fifteen-fold increase in acreage devoted to cereal crops, with the advent 
of certain, new agricultural practices, and more particularly recently 
with the notable increase in waterfowl populations. It is clearly a 
problem which is inescapable, and one which we must recognize and meet. 
Our failure to do so may result in one of the greatest blows suffered by 
wildlife conservation during this century -- namely, loss of the sympathy 
and co-operation of our farmers. 

I need not emphasize the importance of the agricultural 


areas of the three Prairie Provinces. All of you must be aware of the 
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tremendous upsurge of waterfowl populations which these provinces 
experienced during the last two favourable years <= that is, climat- 
ically favourable for waterfowl. The increase in certain areas last 
year was Pieocnene nana prings home to us once again the truism 
that wildlife thrives where good agriculture flourishes. 

The question may be posed, however, whether damage to 
crops by waterfowl is, or has been, significant. When one farmer has, 
over the last seven years, lost the equivalent of one full crop, and 
his normal crop yields from 125,000 to 150.000 bushels of wheat, then 
that loss is significant. And such loss is a relative thing. Loss of 
a: thousand bushels of grain in one year can be equally tragic for the 
small farmer. No industrialist or business man would write off without 
protest losses of similar proportions. Can we then, as wildlife ad- 
ministrators, fail to take cognizance of this problem, and fail to take 
action? Gan the sportsmen and the aesthetes ask the farmers to accept 
these losses cheerfully? The answer is "NO", We must find some accept- 
able solution. 

The farmer has been a most valued ally in the fight to 
bring back waterfowl from the doldrums of the 1930's. The small breeding 
stocks which we so carefully hoarded were raised on, or near, the pro=- 
perties of the farmers. Farmers ploughed around nests-and raised their 
mower knives to avoid destroying them; they carried ducklings to water; 
they shot crows and other predators, and they worked shoulder to shoulder 
with conservationists -= not so much because they were duck-hunters as be- 


cause they were inherently sympathetic to the need and to the work being 


done. 
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To-day, what reaction do we fina? We have been told 
that many farmers now plough waterfowl nests under and drive through 
them in the hay fields. Some, go it is reported, even puncture eggs in 
nests so that the females will BSCE futile incubation when they 
Should be renesting. Protest mectings in some of the main depredation 
areas have called for spring shooting or year around shooting for farmers, 
and suggestions for oiling or chemically treating sloughs have been put 
forward. Farmers, harassed and exasperated, have declared ducks pests, 
and the ominous word extermination has been used. 

We recognize that a cycle of favourable years has brought 
both good crops and high arora populations. But this state of affairs 
won't continue for ever. The day may well come when we will have to go 
hat in hand to the farmer to ask again for his co-operation in restoring 
diminished waterfowl populations. Is he going to welcome us with open 
arms; can we again expect his full co-operation? The answer to that ques= 
tion lies in the action that we take to-day. 

Fundamental to any workable approach to the problem is 
recognition of the fact that there must be an optimum level of waterfowl 
populations concomitant with intensive agricultural practice. We have been 
alarmed by the low population levels of the thirties, and quite rightly 
have turned all hands to the task of recovery. But perhaps we have become 
too absorbed in our task and have failed to recognize the limitations, 
not of our wintering grounds alone, but also of our breeding grounds. 

Even in the "good old days" there were limits to waterfowl population in- 
crease; to-day such limits still exist, but at a much lower level, deter- 


mined by a different set of conditions. We have first to discover within 


what range the optimum of waterfowl populations lies, and then, if we 
find that current populations surpass that optimum, our duty is to 
manipulate the harvest in an effort to bring our stocks to the desirable 
level and maintain them there. 

Clearly stated, then, our policy should be to manage 
our waterfowl in such a way that serious damage to crops is eliminated, 
while at the same time ensuring that no game species is reduced to such 
an extent that reasonable opportunities for hunting it cease to exist. 
Our plan of attack must be three=pronged, embodying research, management, 
and extension work. 

We may well blush to state that to-day in North America 
(not only in Canada) we know a good veal about procedures or methods for 
noreeei ne populations of waterfowl, but we know little about the methods 
ef manipulating and controlling them. ie need more research on the 
ecology of our prairie waterfowl: it should encompass study of habits 
and depredation patterns, native foods and new food habits. We need to 
know whether the ducks causing damage, or being hunted, in any specific 
area were hatched in that area. We must know what spring population is 
necessary to ensure optimum reproductive success under ideal conditions, 
and what percentage of the autumn population may be removed safely. We 
must study agricultural practices and crop protection scaring techniques. 
We must carry out more research into the nature and scope of the effects 
produced by our various hunting laws and restrictions, It is difficult to 
draw a hard and fast line where research ends and other functions begin, 


but the Canadian Wildlife Service has already begun studies in order to 


find some of the answers which are needed. 

Management may require a variety of activities. 
New and improved scaring techniques of demonstrated worth must be 
brought into use. There will always be a need for them for harvest, 
the great imponderable, will always be an important factor in depreda- 
tion regardless of the waterfowl population level. It may be essential 
to establish banishment areas, since there is no benefit in scaring 
waterfowl from one man's crops if they have nowhere to go but to his 
neighbour's fields. Research into the inter-relations of agricultural 
practices and waterfowl habits should provide valuable leads. The 
change from binder-cutting and stook-threshing, to swathing which is 
followed in up to ten days by combining, has largely contributed to the 
heavier grain losses in recent years. It is possible that the use 
of chemical ripening agents in critical depredation areas might permit 
orops to be straight-combined and so alleviate the crop-damage problem. 

As our knowledge inoreases we must be prepared to 
overhaul our legislation, to bring it up to date and to make it prac- 
tioal and sensible in the light of present needs, While the issue of 
permits to kill crop-damaging waterfowl should be considered 3 last- 
ditch resort, nevertheless we must have workable legislation to permit 
the farmer to protect his means of livelihood. When research has shown 
the way, we must aim at manipulating waterfowl populations through 
proper legislative measures. We know that in Canada bag limits are not 
a sufficiently effective tool, because many hunters fail to get their 


limit: an inorease in daily bag limit does not bring a commensurate 
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inerease in kill. Nor does lengthening of the seagon provide an 
effective answer, sincs the bulk of the kill is usually made during 
the first two week-ends of the season, and even this depends to some 
extent on the weather. It is possible, however, that an inoreased 
possession limit would increase the take: this is one of the points 
which should be investigated. 

Now we come to extension work, or "public relations” 
if you will. Research and management cost money -- the tax-payers’ 
money =- and if we are to carry out the necessary work we must let 
the people in on what we are now doing, and hope to do Tithe future. 
An informed public is our greatest asset. The lessons learned from 
research must be translated into practice, and this requires the oo- 
operation of the publio and, above all, of the farmer and the sports- 
man. In particular, it is an essential part of our function to 
ensure that the waterfowling publio understands the basis for exe 
tensions or restrictions in hunting privilege, and supports either 
step wholeheartedly. Your research, and your plans based on it, may 
be first-class, but if you can't put your plans into effect because 
of public opposition your work is just wasted. 

- what eo-operation Gan we expect -= what co-operation 
do we need A from agriculture? We may, I think, reasonably expect 
that the farner will accept the principle of maintaining optimum water~ 
fowl populations which may, under certain conditions, oause his in- 
terests some damage. Few farmers wish to have waterfowl entirely ex- 


terminated aad the majority, if they feel that we understand and are 


tackling their problem, will be ready to meet us half way. They will 
not mind contributing some grain as an equitable share of the cost 

of solving the problems. They will take the time and trouble to ereot 
soaring devices when nevessary. I repeat, that is what we may reason- 
ably expeot of the farmers; but first, we must do some serious 
missionary work among them == not to save their Souls <= but to prove 
to them that we understand and respect their point of view, and to 
sell them on the value of wildlife in the national economy. This 

task presents a challenge to federal and provincial wildlife agencies, 
who must meet the challenge realistically. 

When we have convinced the farmers that we are sin- 
oerely working with them, and for them, towards a solution of the depred- 
atircn problem, then we may look for the farmers to co-operate with us 
in other directions. We need, and we may expect, their support in 
promoting a program of multiple land use, with a place for waterfowl; 
we may even prove to them that certain areas are more wisely retained 
as good marsh than converted into mediocre farm land. 

What of the sportsman's place in this extensive program? 
He is a prime and essential figure in our plans. He takes ths most 
active interest in waterfowl; he is a main source of direct revenue from 
wildlife,but that is not enough, Sportsmen as a group must de prepared 
to take a militant part in waterfowl research and management. They must 
become conversant with the problems and the needs, so that they can co-= 
operate intelligently in any overall plan. They must help by submitting 


kill returns, returning bands, and learning to identify waterfowl, so 


that, if required, we may achieve a differential kill directed against 
the offending waterfowl species. 

Above all, sportsmen must identify their interests with 
those of the regulation-making authorities. Too many hunters do not 
reason out the "why" of the regulations which are aimed at a fair distri- 
bution of the sport of waterfowl hunting, not only between this district 
and that. but also between this generation and posterity. Sportsmen 
must learn not to ask automatically for longer seasons, bigger bag limits, 
and so on, they must accept rather the principle of taking only the har- 
vestable surplus of each year, and they must accept and support <= and 
even help to enforee -- regulations whose ideal function is to make the 
whole of that surplus, and no more, available to hunters. 

Sportsmen certainly have a place in direct waterfowl 
management. They could well organize local groups to combat depredation 
in their various areas, Wildlife field men are pitifully few. Farmers 
are fewer in these days of mechanization, and in the autumn they are 
completely absorved in harvesting work. But the sportsmen -- and the 
nature lovers -- can and must be prepared to give their help whenever 
necessity indicates. 

Some sportsmen will say “But we are always ready to help; 
we offered our services, and we were turned down! * Here we come up 
against the problem of the few who spoil farmer-hunter relations for the 
many. If a farmer must choose uoiweal duck depredations, and beer bottles, 
tomato cans and other litter lying on the swaths that will go through his 
$5,000 combine, he will tke the ducks every time. 


No one grudges the 


sportsman his fun while doing his good deed, but he must respect the pro- 


perey) the needs, and the wishes of his farmer friends. Whole-hearted 
and well-guided co-operation by the sportsman in this matter will do 
more than any other single factor to remove "No Hunting” signs from the 
prairies. 

Time does not permit me to oarry this subject further. 
But let me stress that, in the discussion of ducks and grain =- I might 
almost say "ducks versus grain” == we as wildlife administrators would 
be on insecure ground if we were not dealing with a natural resource of 
great significance. Most estimates of wilciife values are open to question, 
but the place of waterfowl in our economy cannot be doubted. Dusk stamp 
records in the United States and provincisl records in Canada indicate that 
in our two countries we have about two and a half million licensed water= 
fowl hunters, as well as many additional hunters such as farmers and others 
who are exempt from the licence requirement. The United States Government 
has in the past spent over twenty million dollars on restoration of water- 
fowl habitat. The Federal Government of Canada has searcely aoete with 
this problem, but the program of farm rehabilitation in the Prairie Pro- 
vinees, plus the activities of private organizations, has ereated or restored 
thousands of water areas suitable for use by waterfowl; the impact of water- 
fowl upon the economy is no less significant. 

| Moreover, our doctors and psychiatrists can bear witness 

‘to less tangible but perhaps more important benefits conferred by wildlife 
on the health and well-being of our people. 

To sum up, we have in our waterfowl a tremendous asset. 


that deserves and demands a place in the national economy and in the multiple- 


ete: 


land-use plans for our nations. If it is to hold that place, we must 
show that we can manage the resource. We must make clear its economic 
and reels values, and their place in the general life pattern of 
our pouiariost and in particular we muss prove that we are the friends 
and co-workers of the farmers, not their enemies. When we have done. 
this we shall have taken a major step forward in preserving our water- 
fow: for the use and enjoyment of our children and our children's 


children. 


Presented to the 18th North 
American Wildlife Conference, 
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